THE MIRRORS OF WASHINGTON

initiated.   He might have cut the war short by
two years and saved the world much havoc, if he
had begun to fight when the Lusitania was sunk.
Once in the war he saw his country small and him-
self large; he did not conceive of the nation as
winning the war by sending millions of men to
Prance; he saw himself as winning the war by talk-
ing across the Atlantic,   At the Peace Conference
he did not conceive of his country's winning the
peace by the powerful position in which victory
had left it; he saw himself as winning the peace by
the hold he personally had upon the peoples of
Europe.   Like Napoleon, of whom Marshal Foch
wrote recently, "II oublia qu'un homme ne peut
etre Dieu; qu'au-dessus de V individu, il y a la
nation," he forgot that man can not be God;
that over and above the individual there is the
nation.

In politics he knew at first better than any other,
again to quote Foch, that" above men is morality."
This knowledge brought him many victories. But
at critical j tinctures, as in his 1918 appeal to the
voters and in the treaty fight, he forgot that
morality was above one man, himself. He ex-
celled in appeals to the heart and conscience of the
nation, a gift Mr. Harding has not; the lesser arts
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